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808 Reviews of Books 

The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: a Selection from Her Majesty's 
Diaries between the Years 1832 and 1840. Published by authority 
of His Majesty the King, edited by Viscount Esher, G.C.B., 
G.C.V.O. In two volumes. (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company; London: John Murray. 1912. Pp. xiv, 398; 
xii, 382.) 

The diary of Queen Victoria, commenced in 1832, became, before 
completion, a very extensive personal history. In all, the manuscript 
runs to one hundred bound volumes. What portion after this may be 
made available, and how soon publication would be advisable, rests with 
the present sovereign to determine. The preparation of the first install- 
ment, which appears under the editor's title of The Girlhood of Queen 
Victoria, was sanctioned by the late King Edward. It contains selec- 
tions from the queen's journal written between 1832 and 1840 — from the 
Princess Victoria's thirteenth year to the time of her marriage. 

Upon what principle the portions preferred for publication were 
chosen, the editor has not explained. Without meaning to be ungra- 
cious, for Viscount Esher's solicitation in procuring the manuscript puts 
us under obligation, it must be said, nevertheless, that some reference 
to the omitted portions ought to have been made. The method of editing 
was conditioned presumably by the class of readers for whom these two 
volumes seem to have been intended. Students of English history were 
not in the editor's mind; but rather the large section of the English 
reading public that finds an especial interest in royal families and in the 
personalities of court life. This would account for much that other- 
wise calls for criticism; as, for example, the number of superfluous 
biographical foot-notes, often of a commonplace character. Perhaps it 
might explain also the ill-advised choice of title, misleading as to the 
form of the text. When the simple and less personal expression — 
Journal of Queen Victoria, 1832-1840 — would have been sufficient, and 
obviously more intelligible, it is not easy to see why Girlhood of Queen 
Victoria should have been put forward so infelicitously. The editor 
shows a similar lack of discrimination when he allows himself to speak 
of Charles Greville (I. 15) as a "persistent eavesdropper" — an unpar- 
donable phrase. 

It is more agreeable to turn from this mistaken zeal of editorial 
activity to the substance of the journal itself; difficult though it is to 
appraise it adequately. With so much material for the early-Victorian 
period bearing directly or indirectly upon the queen, there cannot but 
be a strong interest attaching to the queen's own version of incidents, 
some of them of constitutional importance, with which she was asso- 
ciated. The diary is mostly narrative, written in a plain, straightforward 
style. The first half confirms the prevailing impression that the queen 
received from her tutors an education of very middle-class limitations. 
The second half reveals the decision of character with which she adapted 
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herself to her position subsequent to 1837. But, after all, the historical 
value of this early part of the journal lies not in the light thrown upon 
the queen, but upon Lord Melbourne, and his position as constitutional 
adviser. The memoirs and biographies of the period all bear witness to 
the nature of Lord Melbourne's task; but nothing more complete could 
be desired than the queen's own record of the tact and wisdom Mel- 
bourne displayed day by day in his advisory capacity. References to 
Peel, Wellington, Brougham, the King of the Belgians, to Baron Stock- 
mar and to the prince consort are not without value as contemporary 
material. To some, perhaps, it will be new to know that the letter con- 
cerned in the " Bedchamber Question " of 1839, in which the queen 
declared it " repugnant to her feelings " to part with certain Whig ladies 
of her court, was not composed by the queen herself, as is implied rather 
loosely in May and elsewhere, but was copied from an original draft 
furnished by Melbourne, which the members of his cabinet had ap- 
proved. A few minor points such as this comprise all the material dis- 
tinctively new that these volumes have to offer. Their value consists in 
the additional evidence which they afford, from an unusual source, of 
much that has already appeared in other forms. 

It is to be hoped that a further installment may soon be forthcoming. 

C. E. Fryer. 

La Giovinezza, del Conte di Cavour: Saggi storici secondo Lettere e 
Documenti inediti. Per Francesco Ruffini, Professore ordi- 
nario nella Regia Universita da Torino. In two volumes. 
(Turin: Fratelli Bocca. 1912. Pp. xlviii, 376; 422.) 

Of the many publications upon Cavour which have appeared since 
1910, the centenary of the great Italian statesman's birth, this is by far 
the most important as a contribution of new biographical material. Pro- 
fessor Ruffini is the author of valuable works upon ecclesiastical law, 
but he now enters the field of the Risorgimento for the first time, hav- 
ing been drawn into it by investigations of Cavour's famous formula, 
" A free church in a free state ". By chance some years ago Ruffini hap- 
pened upon an unpublished group of letters addressed by Cavour to his 
cousin Baroness Adele Maurice and her husband, 1828-1845. This 
formed the nucleus of the new documents given in the present work; 
to them were added important letters from Cavour's papers now preserved 
at Santena, some of which had been previously given by Domenico Berti 
in his // Conte di Cavour avanti il 1848 — and other important documents. 

In the editing of documents Ruffini is much more conscientious than 
Berti. Many of the Santena letters were given in fragments loosely 
translated into Italian by Berti; in the present work they have been 
reproduced in the original French, with close accuracy and in full. As a 
student of the period of the Maurice letters Ruffini shows himself better 
equipped than any biographer of Cavour's earlier life. He has made 



